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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 5, 1874. 
- ISAAC G TYSON,  ) 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 
Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 


and Oottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
resses. 


No. 526 Cattowniut Street, Paina. 


I, F. HOPKINS, 


REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c.. 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends t 
@ new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 


REMOVAL. 
THE PUBLICATION OFFICE 


ENDS INTELL 


Has been removed to the store@f “ Friends’ Book 
Association,” No. 706 Arch St. To which place all 
communications, remittances, advertisements, &c., 
should be addressed. 
8th mo. 3. JOHN COMLY, Aer. 


RCTIC, formerly LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
Ocean Street, Cape May, New Jersey. 
Accommodation for 250 Guests. 

Is now a first-class modern style house, replete 
with modern conveniences, in great part newly 
and handsomely furnished, including best Bed 
Springs, Mattresses, Gas, &&. Roomy Piazzas open 
to the Sea Breeze. Aboutone square from the beach 
and bath houees, and central to the different points 
of attractions upon the Island. Circulars, with cut of 
the house and full particulars, sent upon application. 

Coach at Depot and Steamboat Landing. 

Terms moderate. 


CHAS. S. CARPENTER, 
Proprietor. 


Special atten- 








W. W. Green. 
R. L. Carpunrer. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILAD’A. 
Assets accumulated, $4,427,996.69. 

The PENN is a purely MUTUAL Company. ALL 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- 
bers every year, thus furnishing insurance at the 
lowest possible rates. All Policies Non-forfeitable 
for their value, 


AGENTS and CANVASSERS WANTED. Apply 
to Office, No. 911 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 28. 
$20 SAVEID! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sell 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other mechine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 
— office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

a. 


A. K. PARRY, 
612 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


would call the attention of Friends to a well selected 
stock of Spring Gloves, Hosiery, Silk and Cot- 
ton Blonde. Also, Book Muslin, for Caps 
and Handkerchiefs. 8m 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. C0., 


Of Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 

THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


NORNY’sS 


TASTELESS FRUIT PRESERVING POWDER 


Preserves all kinds of fruit and tomatoes without 
being air-tight, and has no equal in the world for 
putting up all kinds of Stewed Fruit, Fruit Butters 
and Preserves for winter use, as well as for everyday 
use in summer, as & very small quantity will keep 
stewed fruit in summer for weeks, that would spoil 
over night. It is not new, but is now sold in every 
state of the Union, and been advertised in this paper 
for the last six years. Hundreds who commenced 
buying a single box, now buy by the dozen for family 
use. Air-tight fruit, ‘with a little of this powder in, is of 
much finer flavor than without it, beside you have 
certainty your fruit will keep. Itsaves large quanti- 
ties of Sugar, as you can use just what you cheose. 
One box preserves, 60 lbs. or 40 qts of dressed fruit. 
Price $4.00 per doz. by Express. 50 centssingle box 
by mail. Directions and full particulars by mail to 
any one who writes. 


ZANE, NORNY & CO., 


3 mo. 7mo. Ist. 136 N. Second St., Philada 


HOME NORMAL SCHOOL for small children. 
Thorough instruction and moral training. 


SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


Tue Onty Dovusce SPRING IN THE MARKET. 





A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear eon- 
stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 








TAILOR: 
Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
Pat’d . 
1873 No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
This Spring has no superior either among high or 
low priced competitors. It consists of two coupled RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


strong, steady and durable than single springs, can No. 1125 Suzarr ALLEY, 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and : . 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we (First Street above Race Street,) 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of PHILADELPHIA. 
references. ‘Jonzs Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

i ing. AML, RB, 
can do well canvassing for this spring Re, ito Wood tpemmeee jencenae, 

y 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
r ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 


TIST. 
es 1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Formurty 421 Norra Srxta Sreesr, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he .. ARPETIN GS 


would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 











of his services. AND 
PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TaILoR stores. (|OLI: CIOTHS. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- NEW PATTERNS, 


one. Piles eines noch. Morton’ ne oan Great variety of styles in every grade of goods from 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he the finest Axminster down to the Rag Carpet. All 


solicits a share of their patronage. will be offered at lowest market prices. & 


GOOD BUSINESS opportunity. | BEVEL. KNIGHT & SON, 


(IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 


WHEELER & WILSON 1222 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can NEW AN f) DESI RAB lf 60 ( s 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable e 
energetic men to sell their A FINE LINE OF 


NEW STRIPED SILKS, 87$c. AND 81,00; 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, |4 Fi. Linz or 


BLACK SILKS, FROM $1.00 TO $5.00; 
A FINE LINE OF 
FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 BLACK CASHMERES AND MERINOES; 


+ ee a ae: 


A FINE LINE OF : 
MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. BLACK MOHAIRS AND ALPACAS; a: 
A FINE LINE OF 
APPLY AT DRESS GOODS, OPENING DAILY; ! 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA, \*™™yiBtE LINENS AND NAPKINS; 


A FINE LINE OF 


NEAT ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHINTZES; 
ILLIAM HEACOCK, a ven aetna ; 


GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, BLANKETS, TiCKING, AND SPREADS; 


FINE LINE OF i 
No. 907 Finseet Sraeer, Para. A FLANNELS, FROM 25c. TO $1.25. 
’ A General a amen ee ae -“ SHIRT FRONTS A SPECIALTY, our own make. | 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
tent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing JOHN H. STOKES, 


odies in ice. u S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philad’a. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER}; FOR SHE I8 THY LIFE 
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All ' morial of Rochester Monthly Meeting, Issued | member, and which resulted in a separation, 
. by New Yorl: Yearly Meeting, 1874. he passed through a season of deep mental 
The subject of this memoir was the son of conflict to determine with whom he should 
. Jacob and Eunice Thorn, ang was born in| remain, but settled in remainiug with Friends, 
\ 9) » 4 k h e 
Dutchess County, N. Y., on the 12th of} although his parents took the opposite course. 
Sixth month, 1802. When quite a lad, he| Inthe year 1826, he was united in marriage 
¥; removed with his parents to the town of! with Jane Ann Badgley, with whom he lived 
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Half Moon, Saratoga County. N. Y. It ap-*in near affection until her death, which took 
pears from the accounts we have been able} place on the 10th of Eighth month, 1862. 
to gather, that he was very thoughtful con-} She was one who was qualified to feel with 
cerning the higher duties of life while in| him in his spiritual baptisms, and thus en- 
early youth, and that at an early age he abled to be a strength to him im’ seasons of 
united himself with the Methodists, with | depression, and to aid him by her counsel, as. 
whom his father was also a member. In| well as example, in living out all the relig- 
speaking of this period of his life and of his | ious requirements he felt were laid upon him. 
religious experience, he said he soon became| They removed with their family, in the- 
dissatisfied with the form and manner of | year 1832, to the town of Wheatland, Mon- 
worship among that people; that it did not | roe County, N. Y., where he remained until 
meet the cravings of his spiritual nature, nor | the spring of 1838, when he purchased a farm 
furnish him with the peace he longed for.| in Chili, and resided there until 1868, when 
About the 20th year of his age he united | he removed to Mendon, where he lived until 
himself in membership with Friends. In| his decease. 
what manner he became acquainted with| He early took a deep interest in the affairs 
them, and convinced of the truth of their| of the Society, and was a diligent attender 
principles, we are unable to learn, but he| of its meetings. Although living for thirty 
frequently expressed, that when mingling | years about four miles from his meeting, he 
with them in silent communion with God, he| was seldom absent from them unless pre- 
found what he had sought, and enjoyed a| vented by sickness, and, notwithstanding he 
sweet peace in the performance of the relig- | was heavily in debt, with a family dependent 
ious duties which were required of him among | on him, and being obliged to entrust his bus- 
them. iness affairs during his absence to hired help, 
During the time of the commotions which | ill-health alone kept him from his mid-week 
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meetings, and when prevented from taking 
his family with him on account of the state 
of the roads, he would go on foot. 

His demeanor in meeting was solid and 
dignified, evincing that his mind was not 
resting in careless ease, but was seeking and 
holding communion with the Master of all 
rightly-gathered assemblies. 

His faithfulness and devotion soon gained 
him the confidence of his friends, and in the 
Third month, 1836, he was appointed to the 
responsible position of an elder, which he 
filled with propriety and usefulness the re- 
mainder of his life. Possessing a sound 
judgment, and a ripe experience, he was pre- 
pared to enter into feeling sympathy with 
the ministry, and to rightly encourage those 
in whom he saw the pure gift. 

In his intercourse with the world in the 
transaction of his business, he was regarded 
as a model in uprightness and integrity of 
character; his word was sacred, his represen: 
tations truthful, and in all his dealings he was 
careful to be just. 

In his family he was an affectionate hus- 
band and a kind father, caring for the spir- 
itual as well as the temporal interests of them 
all, often collecting them around him, and 
reading to them from the Scriptures or ‘from 
some other good work, or administering to 
them words of counsel and admonition, seek- 
ing to induce his children to be ever faithful 
in endeavoring to cultivate the inner and 
better life, that they might advance onward 
to an inheritance in that beautiful city whose 
builder and maker is God. 

During the last ten years of his life he 
made several religious visits as companion to 
a Friend belonging to the same Monthly 
Meeting, with whom he traveled in near 
unity and sympathy. His deep religious ex- 
rage and his quick feeling heart, pecu- 
iarly qualified him for such a service, and 
he not only entered into sympathy with him 
in his baptisms in these visits, but was at 
times qualified to hand forth a few words to 
those assembled which were accompanied 
with the true life. 

In the fall of 1867 they were set at liberty 
to visit the families of Farmington Quarterly 
Meeting, a service which had rested on the 
minds of both for a length of time unknown 
to each other until a few days before laying 
it before their friends. In this labor he was 
led into close feeling with the families visited, 
and in nearly all had some pertinent counsel 
to offer, which appeared to be well received, 
and which, while deeply trying toa retiring 
nature like his, brought him the sweet reward 
of peace. 

In the years 1871 and 1872, they were en- 
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among ynted trom tablag | enone thom netin wn not in membership with us within 
the limits of Farmington Quarterly meeting. 
During the performance of this duty he gave 
up to that which he had long felt to be re- 
quired of him, to appear in public testimony 
as directed by his Heavenly Father, though he 
had occasionally thus appeared previously, 
His offerings were lively and satisfactory, 
and, as he continued to grow in the occupancy 
of this gift, it was acknowledged by his 
friends. 

In the summer of 1862 our (ear friend met 
with a severe affliction in the removal by death 
of his beloved wife, who was taken from him 
with but a moment’s warning; but, while 
feeling his loss very keenly, yet he was pre- 
served in that patient resignation of the 
Christian, under which he could adopt the 
language, “The Lord gave, the Lord hath 
taken away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord. - 

In the year 1844 he was united in marriage 
with Abigail D. Clark, with whom he lived 
in much affection and harmony, and who still 
survives him. 

For several years his health had been de- 
clining, and after attending the Monthly 
Meeting in the Eleventh month, 1872, he was 
severely attacked with an affection of the 
oath, from which he never recovered. 
His sufferings at times were very severe, but 
all were borne with Christian patience and 
fortitude. 

The closing ecenes of his long and useful 
life were such ag we might look for from one 
whose chief elbaver" has been not only to 
appear, but to live, the true Christian. 

A friend, on calling to see him shortly 
after he was taken so seriously ill, while in 
conversation with him, alluded to the prob- 
ability of his recovery, when he pleasantly 
replied, “I have not seen the end, but am re- 
signed to the Lord’s will,” and soon added, 
“Oh, what a bright prospect is opened before 
me, and of what little moment are the things 
of earth compared to the glorious inheritance! 
I can see where I might have bettered my 
life, yet my chief object has been to serve my 
Heavenly Father!” 

At another time, in conversation with the 
same friend, he remarked, “What a care I 
have had for my children! and I can see 
some fruits of that care, and I desire more 
may be manifested.” 

At another time he said, “There is a 
brighter and a happier time approaching. 
Oh, what a concern I have had for a nearer 
love and unity among the servants of the 
Lord, that they may by their example point 
the people to a Letter way!” 

At another time, in speaking to the same 


gaged in the service of appointing meetings | friend of the close bond of sympathy and 
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unity in which they had travelled in their re- 
ligious exercises, he said, “Our affection has 
been like that of David and Jonathan.” 

A few weeks subsequent, when he had 
failed much, and his friends were daily look- 
ing for the final change, he again remarked, 
“Oh, what a sweet prospect of soon meeting 
in that world where parting will be no more, 
and of staying with the loved ones gone be- 
fore, and with our blessed Lord !” 

After this he seemed to rally so as to give 
some encouragement of being more comfor- 
table, but an unfavorable change took place, 
and he passed away suddenly, but quietly, on 
the morning of the 26th of Second month, 
1872, in the 71st year of his age. 

In the life of this dear friend we have a 
beautiful evidence of the sustaining and 
guardian care of our Heavenly Father over 
those who put their trust in Him, and who 
make it their chief object to serve Him, pre- 
serving them amid varied conflicts, enabling 
them to discharge their temporal and spiritual 
responsibilities with fidelity and integrity, 
gaining thereby the respect and affection of 
their brethren, qualifying them for usefulness 
in the church, fitting them to rightly labor for 
the good of mankind, and finally crowning 
them with an unfaltering trust and hope under 
which they can adupt the language of Paul, 
“I have fought the good fight; I have kept 

_ the faith ; I have floished my course; hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness; and not for me only, but for 
all those who love the appearifig of the Lord 

} Jesus,’—thus preparing them’ for an entrance 
into an eternity of joy and peace. 
THE BEST PHILOSOPHY. 

The propriety of cultivating feelings of 
benevolence towards our fellow-creatures is 
seldom denied in theory, however frequently 
the duty may be omitted in practice. It has 
been recommended by tke eloquence of 
heathen philosophers, and cutheeed by some 
extraordinary examples of heathen philan- 
thropy ; but as the foundations on which they 
built their beautiful theories of virtue were 
narrow and confined, the superstructure was 
frail and perishable, and never was the true 
foundation discovered, till brought to light 
by Jesus Christ. He first taught how the 
obstacles to benevolence were to be removed, 
by conquering that pride, self-love, and vain 
glory which had, till then, constituted a part 
of the catalogue of human virtues. He first 
taught the universality of its extent, by con- 
necting it with the love of the common Father 
and Benefactor of all, and made the love of 
our fellow creatures the test and criterion of 
our love to the Creator, while from true devo- 
tion to the Supreme Being, he thought that 
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benevolence to man must necessarily flow. 
He likewise taught that upon all who were 
convinced of these truths, and were anxious 
to fulfil the Divine commandments, Divine 
assistance would be bestowed. He alone en- 
nobled virtue by the assurance of an eternal 
reward. 
+ <0 - 
CHARITY. 
ALL-EMBRACING, ALL-SERVING, ALL-BLESSING. 


The apostle had exhorted his brethren to 
acquire and exercise fortitude, resolution, 
knowledge, moderation, patience, godliness, 
and brotherly kindness ; a gradation of Chris- 
tian graces which is climacteric, to crown 
which ascending series he introduces another 
and the most glorious of all, saying, ‘Add to 
your faith charity.” 

Faith he regarded as being fundamental to 
all spiritual worth, and these other attributes 
its fruit and decorations. In his estimation 
the man of faith would need fortitude to en- 
dure the cross of the Christian profession ; 
resolution, to execute secret convictions of 
duty ; knowledge, to prevent zeal from degen- 
erating into fanaticism ; muderation, to guard 
against all extremes of personal indulgence 
and outward vicissitudes; patience, to hear 
him calmly through individual annoyances; 
godliness, to overcome the world; brotherly- 
kindness to create within his bosom a tender 
sympathy for all the disciples of Christ in 
every land; and, soaring still higher, charity 
or holy and compassionate love for all man- 
kind. 

Charity is all-embracing. In the compre- 
hensive apostolic sense of the word it is the 
health of the soul, condition of its best growth, 
and guarantee of most prolific usefulness. 
Charity is the most vigorous and attractive 
offshoot of faith, the faith of Div.ne grace. 
° ; : It is the prerogative of 
faith to restore us to God, and of charity to 
fill us with God. Faith conducts us to the 
source of salvation, and charity thenceforth 
transforms the whole Christian life into a 
beneficent stream thence derived. These two 
graces can never exist divorced from each 
other. With as much propriety might we say 
that fire is perfect without heat, or that the 
sun is perfect without light, as that faith can 
be perfect without charity. It is not faith but 
faithlessness that expects to attain eternal 
joys without the preparatory discipline of 
love and good works. Not that his benefi- 
cence will purchase redemption; but the ab- 
sence of love will be the presence of eternal 
woe. True charity is as indefatigable as it is 
inexhaustible. It incessantly renews its own 
energies, and the more it imparts to others, 
the more in its original resources it super- 
abounds. He who thus loves and labors for 
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the highest good of the greatest number, ren- 
ders his own heart a paradise on earth. He 
has God within him, for God is love; and 
the,divinity with which he is imbued leads 
him forth to enterprises that are Divine. It 
founds hospitals, and builds asylums of every 
form and name. Its ear is open to hear every 
groan, and its hand is ready to wipe away 
every tear. It makes personal visits to the 
cellars and garrets ot wretchedness, and 
everywhere speaks those kind words of sym- 
pathetic affection which are exhausted never. 
God remembers a cup of water given in His 
name. 

St. John records a very significant declara- 
tion made by Jesus Christ. “A new com- 
mandment | give univ you, That ye love 
one another; as I have joved you, that ye 
also love one another. By this shal! all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.” This new command- 
ment has an emphasis which is very remark- 
able. Humility, purity and Christian disci- 
pleship were things new and strange indeed 
to the pagan world; but not so new were 
they as this precept of universal love. . Jesus 


adds that this shal! be the sign by which His} 


disciples shal] be recognized ; not that humil- 
ity, purity and fraternity were .not also signs 
very evident and very striking of the Chris 
tian profession, but because charity is the 
ocean whence all virtues emanate, and to 
which they return. It is this that renders 
one hum)le, chaste and fraternal; and con- 
sequently Christ declared that this should be 
the capital sign of the soul transformed. 
Perhaps wisdom is valued most of all acqui- 
sitions; but it is not equal to love. Every 
true believer will say with St. Francis de 
Sales, ‘*My dear Philotheus, I would give 
twenty serpents for one dove.” 

Christian charity is all serving as well as 
all-embracing. The man of practical godli- 
ness does not repel the mendicant at his door 
with a frigid sermon when he should kindly 
relieve his wants with a silver shilling. On 
the contrary, when he says, “be ye fed, be ye 
clothed, and be ye taught the way to heaven,” 
his own efforts comport with the law of Chris- 
tian duty and fulfil it. ‘He hath a tear for 
pity, and a hand open as day to melting 
charity.” 

Condescension is a trait peculiar to the 
good, who love to stoop, that, like their Mas- 
ter, they may elevate the dejected, and move 
about with active charity in the humblest 
spheres. It is the prerogative of real superi- 
ority alone thus to descend in order to raise 
to itself those with whom it communicates, 
and through which intercourse it instrument- 
ally renders Divine aid. Always guided by 
heaven and seeking its light, charity attaches 
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itself to truth as to a duty; and being con- 


stantly directed to what is practical and say- 
ing, it frequently reverts to the cross for wis- 
dom, ever striving to bring souls to Christ. 
It endures by its patience and inward peace 
what to the world seems full of disquietude 
and disgust. It cures or mitigates every 
pang, and feels that the drying up of a single 
tear has more of honest fame than all the 
ferocious wars of the world. Among the 
graces, charity is the most amiable and potent ; 
gently lifting the veil of obscurity, teaching 
us to jove all mankind for their own sakes 
and as the children of God, and to cherish 
them most when most destitute, when they 
are bereaved, and our love alone can indem- 
nify them for the trials they endure. 

it is not only true that he who does most. 
good is thereby endowed with abilities to do 
still more; but he who is most beneficent will 
also enjoy the most delightful attachment to 
those who are the objects of his regard. Char- 
ity generates mutual esteem and repleniches 
earth with the elements of heaven. When it 
is said, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” it is not so much that we should love 
him first and do him good as the result of 
that love; but thou shalt confer benefits on 
thy neighbor; and this thy kindness will 
react on thee in that tide of love which shall 
indicate the infinite beneficence of God, and 
be to thee the foretaste of immortal bliss. It 
is this which inspires in the sanctified heart a 
tender relationship with all the inhabitants of 
earth as the of&pring of a common Father, 
and gives to the possessor much of the pure 
and generous emotions which celestial spirits 
feel. 

Charity not only embraces all and serves 
all, but its constant purpose is to bestow 
actual benefits in the greatest profusion upon 
the greatest number. How can a Christian 
hate any one, since he is commanded to love 
his enemies, even? Love, gentle and diffu- 
sive, permeating and beneficent, reposes in the 
breast of a true disciple as a drop of dew in 
the bosom of a flower. Jesus clearly taught 
that whoever is able and does not relieve the 


sufferer wherever he is found, is his foe. The * 


heart that has been melted and transformed 
at the foot of the cross will not freeze to doubt 
the amiable impulses which charity prompts, 
but spontaneously springs forth with a lively 
instinct to relieve the sufferings of our race: 
It seeks again those chords to bind 
Which human woe hath rent apart; 


To heal again the wounded mind, 
And bind again the broken heart. 


Jesus Christ was a public blessing in the 
world; “He went about doing good;” and 
such should all His followers be. The plain 
command of our God is, “ Honor all men,” 
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not with equal esteem, but always with bene- | have no need to go into old libraries, or fa- 


ficent regard. In all ranks and conditions 
of mankind we are to recognize and honor 
our own nature, the precious remains, how- 
ever defaced, of God’s own image. To treat 
any with absolute neglect is to despise Divine 
example as well as the Divine law of love.— 
E. L. Magoon, ‘x National Baptist. 


THE GREAT END OF SOCIETY. 


Property continually tends to become a 
‘more vivid idea than right. In the struggle 
for private accumulation, the worth of every 
human being is overlooked. The importance 
of every man’s progress is forgotten. We 
must contend for this great idea. They who 
hold it, must spread it around them. The 
truth must be sounded in the ears of men, 
that the grand end of society is to place within 
reach of all its members the means of im- 
provement, of elevation, of the true happi- 
ness of man. There is a higher duty than to 
build almshouses for the poor, and that is, to 
save men from being degraded to the blight- 
ing influence of an almshouse. Man has a 
right to something more than bread to keep 
him from starving. He has a right to the 
aids, and encouragements, and culture, by 
which he may fulfil the destiny of a man; 
and until sogiety is brought to recognize and 
reverence this, it will continue to groan under 
its present miseries.— Channing. 

DEAD WORKS. 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 

Finalities are an impertinence iu a growing 
world, and the man who thinks his own work 
final does but make himself appear ridic 
ulous. Other men have labored and we enter 
into their labors, and others still will enter 
into ours. Many wastes of error must be 
traversed before the truth is reached. Honor 
to those who have traversed them courage- 
ously, abiding in their wild and lonely places 
in all singleness of heart. They die, not hav- 
ing received the promise. But they are saved 
by hope. Their faith is counted unto them 
for righteousness. ; 

Let us not, then, allow ourselves to be made 
sorrowful, save as to some extent we must be 
by all past things, by the “dead works” of 
literature and art and skill that once were 
full of palpitating life. They were so to 
some purpose. The growing world has taken 
up their life into itself. They have been as- 
similated. They have passed into the tissue of 
the race. They have become bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh. 

But there are dead works that may well 
make us sorrowful. They are those that never 
were alive. And in order to see these we 


mous galleries, or among the ruined temples, 
shrines and palaces of other days. We have 
no need to go far back in time or far away 
in space. Happy are we if it is even neces- 
sary for us to cross our own thresholds in or- 
der to discover them. Works without heart 
in them—these are the real dead works, the 
works that never have been alive. Andsuch 
dead works are never far to seek. They can 
be found wherever men and women can be 
found. On the lowest planes of physical toil 
one cannot help seeing the difference between 
one workman and another. And then this 
difference reaches up into the highest walks 
of intellectual activity ; and wherever we dis- 
cover it, what a mighty difference it is. 
There are men who do hard work ten or 
twelve hours a day, and without a week’s va- 
cation in the year, and they ask no odds of 
any one. Their hearts are in their work and 
they rejoice in it. They sing and whistle at 
their toil, and it does one good to get near 
such people, stand they at lathe or forge, 
work they in field or factory, be their work 
ever so disagreeable to all outward seeming. 
All pity is wasted on such men, work they 
ever so hard. They can imagine nothing more 
nearly to their mind. 

But, on the other hand, there are men all of 
whose works are dead works, They take no joy 
in them. They worry through them in some 
poor mechanical way. If the work is natu- 
rally mechanical, it may not suffer; but the 
most mechanical employment ought to have 
a heart behind the hands. For making a 
wooden table or an epic poem give us the 
man whose heart goes to a merry tune. His 
work will inevitably be more efficient. It 
will have sunlight in it and fresh air. The 
work that lives, and lives to cheer and bless, 
has gladness for its inspiration. Such work 
is always beautiful. Its opposite is a sad 
sight to look upon. We see men of business 
whose business is much more to them than a 
means of making money. They never envy 
those who have nothing todo. A life of 
idleness has for them no charms. If fair 
winds favor them, it is well and good. If 
not, if adverse winds prevail, if storms arise, 
if breakers roar ahead, they rise to the height 
of the occasion. They “put on victory as 
a robe.” But there are men of business 
whose relation to their business is purely 
mercenary. They have no heart in it. They 
endure it for the sake of its results. Tocome 
in contact with such men is fearfully depress- 
ing. They cast a shadow wherever they go, 
a shadow that has in it no power of healing. 

There are dead works of the home as well 
as of the market-place, dead works of house 
keeping, dead works of rearing children. 
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We have all seen them ; women going about 
their daily work with about as much enthu- 
siasm as has “a galley-s!ave at night scourged 
to his dungeon ”; women whose children are 
a burden, not a blessing, an occasion for 
perpetual anxiety, not for perennial joy. 
And side by side with these we have seen 
others of a different mould, women whose 
days are all thanksgiving days, who believe 
in women’s rights, suffrage and.all, and mean 
to have them, but who ask no exemption 
from their round of ordinary care, and only 
ask to do the work they are now doing, with 
a larger outlook and with higher aims. Such 
women step as if to martial music on their 
toilsome way. Their cares seem joys to them; 
their children—no better than other people’s 
—a perpetual income of strength and peace ; 
an outset in no wise. They make all ordi- 
nary definitions of the word Home seem in- 
complete and trivial, they make the thing so 
wonderful in its significance. 

But what good is there in this distinguish- 
ing between dead and living works, unless 
the power to make alive or dead is given in 
some measure to every one of us, unless we 
can do something to put heart into our own 
works and into other people’s? Truly, not 
much, and yet some good may come from 
noticing that these are not entirely under in- 
dividual control. There are differences of 
temperament which we must accept as ulti- 
mate facts. It is as easy for some people to 
work as it is for other people to be idle. And 
there are other differences of temperament 
quite as positive asthis. Of course, the tsue 
man is the one who fights against his natural 
tendency when it is not enlisted on the side 
of good, but the difficulty still remains that 
many have to fight in this way, while others 
are born in the moment of victory ; the fight- 
ing is all over when they arrive upon the 
field. And so the first lesson to be drawn is 
one of charity, that we do not judge men as 
if virtue were equally accessible to all, see- 
ing that some find it close at hand and others 
shall hardly find it, though they seek for it 
earnestly and with tears, 

But, though temperament is oftentimes 
tyrannical, an immense province is within 
the bounds of individual control. For one 
thing, a great many dead works are to be 
accounted for by lack of health. Without 
health how shall a man put heart into any- 
thing he says or does? ‘“‘ But health as well 
as temperament, is something for which we 
are only partly responsible.” Yes, but we 
are partly, and, in so far as we are, our work 
should be alive to the full extent that health 
can make it so. Without becoming a mor- 
‘bid vivisectionist of his own body, a man 
ean so obey some of the most obvious laws of 


health as to lay hold of a corresponding ad- 
vantage of immense value. II] health is at 
the bottom of an immense amount of half- 
heartedness, and ill heaith is very often the 
result of knowingly and willfully breaking 
the divine commandments. To get health is 
to get heart and to make mechanical ac- 
tivity, dead works a much remoter possibility. 
Another fertile source of dead works is 
misdirected energy. Men cannot put their 
hearts into one thing because they are al- 
ready in another, in which, if they could 
work, their work would throb with life. And 
here the first word is, choose deliberately 
the position for which you are best fitted by 
your natural abilities, and be very faithful to 
these, and no dead works will cumber you. 
But if the choice has been made and not well 
made, is a man doomed to go on forever 
doing heartless work? Not if he can see 
that independence and domestic love are bet- 
ter even than to be exactly in the place for 
which we are designed by natural aptitude. 
Let a man once see how good a thing it is to 
stand on his own feet, asking no favors of 
any one, still better, let him see that we are 
here for love’s sake’ more than any special 
task, and that nothing can cheat us out of 
this, and the most uncongenial work shall be 
no longer dead. It shall be caught up and 
transfigured. Let a man see these things, 
and if he will he shall put more heart into a 
business for which he has no liking and no 
aptitude, than without this insight he could 
put into the mos&. congenial occupation. 
There is nothing else which has so much 
lifein it as love. For the husband and wife 
who love each other with pure passion and 
all reverence, dead works are quite impos- 
sible. But there must be thoughtfulness in the 
love that is equal to the wear and tear of 
such a busy work-day world asthis. All the 
chivalry, all the desire to please, all the del- 
icate attentions must not end with courtship 
or the honeymoon. Many a man or woman 
goes famishing for years because of little 
kindnesses undone that once were plentiful 
enough. a. who now, after a few years 
of marriage, find themselves uncongenial, 
would never make this terrible discovery if 
both, or even one, shculd exercise a hun- 
dreth part of the considerate tenderness that 
lit up the days before marriage with such 
pure radiance. . ‘ 
Serve God by doing common actions in & 
heavenly spirit, and then, if your daily call- 
ing only leaves you cracks and crevices of 
time, fill these up with holy service. To use 
the Apostle’s words, “ As we have opportu- 
tunity, let us do good unto all men.” 
— Spurgeon. 
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PERIOD OF SELF-CONCEIT. 


In almost every man’s life there is a period 
of self conceit. But with a true heart and a 
well-balanced head the disease is of short 
duration, and is not liable to recur. There 
are only a few incurable cases, and still 
fewer in which one’s vanity becomes inflated 
as seasons leave their silvery register upon 
his locks. The period is somewhere between 
fifteen and twenty-five, at which’ men are 
generally the smartest. They are sages then, 
and are standards of wisdom in all things. 
They are Zaccheuses in the giddy heights of 
the sycamore. Someof them tumble out and 
break their necks, while others see their folly 
and come down among humble and wise men. 
But this is a critical period in one’s life. He 
may act foolishly towards others, but others 
should exercise discretion toward him. 

Older men should not aggravate the ill, 
but bear patiently and gently with it. Kind- 
ness and patience will best help a young man 
through this crisis of vanity. Harsh treat- 
ment may leave unpleasant reflections after 
the patient has been restored. The insane 
and delirious never forget derision and ill- 
treatment. So the puffed-up young man may 
remember all attempts to puncture him with 
ridicule. After his collapse of vanity, and 
the normal adjustment of his faculties, he may 
know who had pity and patience, and who 
sought to kill rather than cure. We would 
therefore say to our brethren: Bear with that 
vain young man; he mag,be ripening into 
maturer strength that shall largely advance 
the cause of truth.— //era/d. 





















FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





We have just returned to this place after 
an absence of five weeks, spent in different 
portions of the country, having had a very 
pleasant time, feeling perfectly well. One 
of our rides, while in Bucks county, extended 
to the far famed Cattalossa, seven miles above 
New Hope. There is an Indian legend that 
a squaw left her pappoose on the banks, while 
she went in’search of berries, and on her re- 
turn the child was no where to be seen, the 
wolves (which were numerous at that time) 
having carried her off. The mother ran along 
the bank of the stream crying, catta (daugh- 
ter) lossa (lost). The stream is insignificant 
and so crooked that we crossed it seven times 
in our ride. The scenery is magnificent. The 
woods are about four miles in extent, with 
occasional glimpses of the river Delaware, 


sometimes a close view, which enhances the 


beauty of the scene. 
dendron, or Mountain Laurel, eight or ten 
feet high, with clusters of waxen flowers, 
some tinged with delicate pink, others per- 
fectly white, set in glossy leaves, looked rich 
indeed. 
coue-like crimson flowers on bushes three 
times tne usual height elsewhere, claimed 
more than common attention. Ferns of every 
variety, to please the eye—one of our writers 
has termed them the “ coxcomb of plants,” 
we may be allowed to differ, as they occupy 
a low position, and are suggestive of as great 
thoughts as many of our flowers; the lilies 
gracefully growing near by, in all their queen- 
like dignity. 


Great hedges of Rhode- 


Even the common Sumac, with its 


It was rich in floral productions, and would 


well repay a botanical investigation. There 
is also a public fountain erected on the way- 
side, which supplies man and beast with a re- 
freshing draught. Near here Whittier spent a 
portion of a summer vacation when in Phil- 
adelphia ; no doubt but it would have charms 
for his fertile imagination, and furnish food 
for his mental strength. 





The wish thou expresses, that we were near 


enough to accompany thee on an occasional 
visit to those young people who are ‘“‘seek- 
ing after the bread of life and submitting to 
the forming Hand,” meets a response in my 
feelings. 
ment. 
have received, and let no man (not anything) 
take their crown. 
kingdom of heaven witbin them, and become 
established in the 7ruth, then they will find 


I greatly desire their encourage- 
May they hold fast that which they 


May they seek first the 


that all things needful will be given, and they 
will be enabled to walk in the path of safety. 
This path may sometimes appear to them 
narrow, and even needlessly contracted, but 
it is the only one that leads to true peace, 
and gives an assurance of rest. The glory 
and applause of this world are not enduring, 
they fade away with the using. They cannot 
nourish the inner life. If our young people 
in all their movements would look at and 
follow the pattern which is shown them on 
the mount (the mount of God), they would 
realize more true peace and have more real 
enjoyment than can be obtained by following 
after the imaginations or inventions of man, 
let them be ever so alluring or fascinating to 
the natural eye or ear. This path, though 
apparently contracted and uninviting to one 
who is seeking after great things, will lead 
into a “place of broad rivers and streams, 
wherein goeth no galley with oars, neither 
doth gallant ship pass thereby. “ For the 
Lord is our Law-giver ; the Lord is our King ; 
He will save us.” 

Doubtless, in all ages of the world, this 
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path has been known. Abraham, through 
obedience, was led into it. He walked in it; 
taught his children the way of it, and the 
children of Abraham (the faithful) still walk 
in it, for the door which Christ (the indwell- 
ing Power) opens, is the entrance thereto. 
There is none other; and when He opens 
none can shut, and so, too, when He shuts, 
mone can open. 

The language formerly addressed to Moses, 
referring to his guidance of the children of 
Israel, “And look that thou make them after 
the pattern shewn thee in the Mount,” is 
beautifully symbolical of a condition, in which 
the mind and the affections are raised above 
all mundane things, to the enjoyment of com- 
4ounion with the Divine mind. It is in this 
state that we receive a clear knowledge of 
what we should do and what we should leave 
undone, and in proportion as we shape our 
course by the pattern thus shown us, we will 
ensure our safety and our peace. 
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PHILADELPH/A, NINTH MONTH 5, 1874. 


Note.— On the first advertising page at- 
tached to No. 25, a notice, headed “ Schooley’s 
Mountains,” was inserted, the latter part of 
which should not have bad a place there- 
We regret its unintentional admission. 


— ——+ 0 


FRIENDS IN JRELAND.—Through the kind-: 


ness of our young friend, 8. Raymond Rob- 
erts, who is now travelling in Europe, we have 
received a copy of the “ Proceedings of the 
late Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society 
of Friends in Ireland, held in Dublin.’”’ As we 
have observed by the reading of these min- 
utes, that many subjects are brought up in 
this meeting that do not come officially before 
our Philadelpnia Yearly Meeting, we have 
thought it would interest our readers to give 
a few extracts. The first that we present is 
from a Report of the Yearly Meeting of Min- 
asters and Elders to the Yearly Meeting as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ It is cause for renewed thankfulness to 
our Heavenly Father that we may again report 
we are favored with a living Gospel ministry, 
and that those who are in the station of re- 
corded ministers exercise the gifts entrusted 
to them very generally to the satisfaction of 
their friends. 

“There are also, in most of our meetings, 
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those who believe themselves called to speak 
in the line of the ministry, but who are not 
recorded, not a few of whom, we trust, are 
designed for increased usefulness, and we 
continue to feel a tender interest in their 
welfare. 

“‘ From the answers received from our sev- 
eral Quarterly Meetings of Ministers and 
Elders, it appears that the members of this 
meeting are generally diligent in attending 
their Meetings for Worship and Discipline, 
and careful to promote the attendance of 
their families. That a good degree of care 
is taken not to overcharge themselves with 
trade or other outward engagements, to the 
hindrance of their service. That they en- 
deavor to rule their own houses well, and, 
by example and precept, to train up their 
families in a religious life and conversation 
consistent with our Christian profession, and 
that they are preserved in love and in a good 
degree of unity, one with another, endeavor- 
ing to administer encouragement or counsel, 
as occasion may require, in reference to min- 
istry or conduct.” 


From a “Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to Consider the Constitution and 
Functions of the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders,” we takg, the following: ‘“‘ We think 
that the bond of union between our Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders and other concerned 
members of our body, might be drawn closer 
than at present ; and with this view we would 


suggest to the Yearly Meeting to direct that, 


wherever there is a Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, there be held, at least once in the year, 
and oftener, if convenient, a special meeting 
of that body, to which they should be encour- 
aged to invite Friends, particularly those of the 
younger class, who appear at times in the min- 
istry in our meetings, and which should also 
embrace the Overseers in each Monthly Meet- 
ing, as well as any who take part in approved 
religious work among us. We believe that 
such meetings would afford an opportunity 
for free interchange of sentiment ; sometimes, 
perhaps, remove misapprehensions, and draw 
us more closely together in the promotion of 
our Great Master’s service.” 


“Looking at the original appointment of 
Elders in our body, it appears to have been 
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ett seats 
with the view of caring for the ministry, and|in each particular meeting, reports respect- 


affording assistance to Meetings of Ministers ; 
but we believe that Elders are called to take 
a more Scriptural view of the duties of that 
station. The apostolic injunction to the El- 
ders was ‘to feed the Church of God’—a 
solemn responsibility. 

“ Our present mode of officially recognizing 
or recording ministers has had our consider- 
ation. Our present practice in effect consti- 
tutes an individual so acknowledged by the 
body—a minister of the Gospel for life. It 
does not appear that this practice existed in 
the earlier days of our Society, not appearing 
to have any existence previous to the year 
1773, but on this subject we are not prepared 
to recommend any change.” 

This report was satisfactory to the meeting, 
and it agreed to the proposition. 

" The subject of Intemperance claimed atten- 

tion, and an “ address to the members, on the 
use and sale of intoxicating drinks,” was 
printed and sent to the Monthly Meetings for 
distribution. 

The meeting gave consideration to the 
mode of defraying the expenses of Friends 


*Sysravelling in the work of the ministry, and 


: 


d 


D siso as to whether some arrangements might 
¢ 


not be made for the payment of the expenses 
of some who, though not recorded ministers, 
are engaged in appointments on behalf of the 
Church. The whole matter was referred to 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee. 


This Committee, at a subsequent sitting, 
recommended that “in each Monthly Meet- 
ing two judicious Friends shall be appointed, 
who shall have special charge of providing 
for the necessary expenses of Friends travel- 
ling in the ministry, and of the furnishing of 
all accounts of expenses incurred to the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee, verified by their signa- 
tures,” 

Reports from the schools under the charge 
of the meetings comprising the Yearly Meet- 
ing, show that the education of the children 
is not neglected ; and that while the schools 
are not free, as with us, pecuniary assistance 
is rendered to those who are in need thereof. 

The statistics are very full, and embrace, 
in addition to the usual information concern- 
ing the membership, the number of Overseers’ 


ing Scriptural instruction and First-day 
Schools in each meeting, and reports re- 
specting those who attend meetings, but are 
not members. From the latter we learn that 
‘such continue to receive care from Friends 
in their individual capacity, and are gener- 
ally visited, once in the year, by a committee 
of the Monthly Meeting. In some of the 
meetings they are expected to attend the Pre- 
parative Meetings, and such social and relig- 
ious gatherings as are held at the request of 
Friends travelling in the ministry, or for 
other objects relating to Friends. In several 
instances they were visited by the Friends ap- 
pointed to give the annual advices.” 

The letters from our young friend, before 
alluded to, bear testimony to the kindness of 
the Friends, through whose attentions his 
visits to Dublin and Belfast have been made 
occasions long to be remembered. 





Epucation.—We are pleased to hear that 
the subject of establishing schools under the 
care of Friends is receiving attention through- 
out our Yearly Meeting, and that a new 
school is now being opened at Easton, Md., 
within the Southern Quarterly Meeting, where 
quite a lively concern is manifested in the 
subject, not only by Friends, but many others. 
An advertisement will be found attached to 
this number for a teacher to take charge of 
the new school, to which we call attention. 





DIED. 


CHILD.—Suddenly, on the afternoon of Eighth 
month 11th, 1874, of heart disease, Mary H., wife 
of John Child, of Darby, Pa., in the 71st year of 
her age. 

Whilst sitting on the open porch, enjoying her 
home and the beauties of nature she loved so 
well, talking pleasantly with her husband and 
youngest daughter, with no warning, without a 
word, a struggle or a look of pain, her face illu- 
minated by a beautiful smile, ber pure spirit was 
lifted into the Father’s kingdom. Only the color- 
less face and stilled pulse told the separating hand 
had gathered as ripe the immortal soul that was 
ever ready for the mansions prepared for those that 
love Him. From her earliest youth she had daily 
gathered in His sunshine, sheaves for the heavenly 
garner, and, when her sun went down, the twiligh: 
melted into moonlight, out of which came the 
morning star, only to fade in an eternal and “ per- 
fect day” The thought of God dwelt in her heart ; 
the way to Him was easy and familiar. Each link 
in the long chain of years had been days of duties 
well done, brightened by the Christian spirit, which 
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shed radiance all around it, and the immortal touch | display of fireworks and rich strainsof musie 


only crowned a complete and finished life, which, 
‘““when illuminated by the light of time, will con- 
tain no shadow from end to end.” She knew no 
touch of death, only closing the eyes here to opeu 
on the eternal beyond. Those who found in her 
the ideal of weman, wife, mother, friend, will find 
their greatest comfort in remembering what she 
was, and what she now enjoys, knowing that by im- 
itating ber example of living under the Divine 
guidance, they too will be ready for eternal bless- 
edness, and, ‘hough this agony s:ems so hard to be 
borne, it can be laid where she took all her griefs— 
at the Master’s feet. M. 








Nosie Consistency.—When Algernon 
Sydney was told that that he might save his 
life by telling a falsehood—by denying his 
handwriting—he said, ‘“‘ When God has 
brought me into a dilemma in which I must 
assert a lie or lose my life, he gives mea clear 
indication of my duty, which is to prefer 
death to falsehood.” 


eee 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


IN THE ALPS, 
No. 12. 


A pleasant ride of an hour and a half 
through a fertile valley, and we pass from 
Lucerne to Zurich. Apple, pear and cherry 
trees, richly ‘ruited, gladden all the wayside ; 
and it is hardly possible to imagine richer 
and greener pastures than the flowery mead- 
ows through which we pass. The summer 
sun is very warm and the showers are fre- 
quent, so that the development of the vege- 
tation is excessively rapid. On southern 
slopes, vineyards are planted, and the heat to 
which their inclination exposes them must be 
almost tropical ; while on the hillsides which 
have a northern exposure, grass and the 
various grains are flourishing. About half- 
way between Lucerne and Zurich lies the 
town of Zug, on the northern shore of the lake 
of the same name, but we content ourselves 
with a friendly look at it as we approach and 
as we pass beyond it, and pre:s right on to 
the city of Zurich, which we enter at eventide. 
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reminded us that the wise man in ancient 
days believed that there is a time to be merry 
—but to us, wearied with a long day’s travel 
and sight-seeing, it seemed a more fitting time 
to rest and sleep. These Swiss seem to bea 
livelier people than the Germans, and 60 re- 
semble the French somewhat. Their country 
being at the border land of the three nations, 
France, Germany and Italy, has the language 
of all three, the French being perhaps the 
most in use among the more cultivated. 
Their ease in acquiring languages is astonish- 
ing, as many of them speak three or four with 
facility; and their readiness to oblige and 
quickness of perception make it easy to get 
any information or assistance needed. In 
one of the small inns where we sojourned some 
days, I noticed that the girl who performed 
the duties of chambermaid and waiter, could 
speak German, French and English with 
equal facility. She was a person frequently 
called upon in the house, her duties seemin; 

endless, and I asked her how she had found 
time to learn so much of the languages. She 
answered, “ The Swiss people are poor, and 
they have to learn something, or they could 
not get a living.” Then she told us that she 
had gone to London and had remained in 
service there long enough to learn English, 
and that she was looking forward to earning 
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Italian as soon as pussible, having alreadygie gre 
made some progress in that language. 


would we think of a servitor so accomplished 
in Philadelptiia? I believe domestic service 
is an occupation much more honored in 
Europe than with us, and filled by a class of 
people who respect themselves and respect 
their calling. 

We did not give the city of Zurich that at- 
tentive examination which might seem due to 
the literary and manufacturing centre of 
Northern Switzerland, but contented ourselves 
with observing the exceeding beauty of its 
situation and surroundings, its fine avenues of 
trees and its handsome and tasteful modern 
buildings. This was the city of Lavater, 
Zwingli and Pestalozzi ; and many memorials 


It is beautifully situated on the northern ex-| of these distinguished persons are here pre 


tremity of the lake (Zurich) and on’ the| served. 


banks of the beautifully clear and rapid little 


Amid such perfect surroundings, 


'with the very best educational facilities of 


river Limmat, which is hurrying to bear the every kind, and with excellent political insti- 


sweet waters of the Alpine snows to the 
Rhine. The day of our arrival happens to 
be the time of a musical festival, and we see 
the bright, clean and prosperous little city in 
its most joyous aspect. The hotels are 
thronged with guests, and the people in 
holiday garb are enjoying the evening in the 
gardens or in gayly decorated boats on the 
lake. Later in the evening, both the gardens 
and the lake were illuminated, and a brilliant 
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tutions, which combine enlightened liberty 
with order, we might naturally expect to find 
a noble people able to illustrate the principles 
of self-government to the nations. The dense 
population and the long winters, however, 
make poverty, or at least very slender means 
the rule, and affluence the exception in this 
country, which is so rich in people, and in the 
beauty and the glory of the mountains. The 
amount of labor that his been bestowed on 
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the country strikes the beholder with astonish- 
ment. In the cultivated fields and the grass 
lands every stone has been carefully removed, 
leaving a green sward as smooth and perfect as 
Hyde Park; and roads as smooth and solid as 
the streets of Paris, are built along mountain 
slopes and through frowning gorges which 
would seem passable only to the eagles. Man 
wrestles with nature here in this mountain land 
as bravely asthe Hollander in his delta country 
strives with the devouring sea. Wherever 
we have talked with the people, they seem to 
take great interest in hearing about America, 
nearly all having friends or relatives in the 
land beyond the western wave. Many more 
would emigrate if they could command the 
means for the long journey. Would not such 
frugal, industricus, honest citizens be a de- 
sirable acquisition to any land and especially 
to ours which has so large an area of unde- 
veloped country, waiting for inhabitants? 
After leaving Zurich, our next visit was to 
the Pilgrimage Church and the Monastery of 
Einsiedeln, which lies a few miles south of 
Lake Zurich, in a valley 2,770 feet above 
the sea. It is a little out of the line of ordi- 
nary travel, but a few hours’ pleasant steam- 
boat and diligence ride, and we are here, in 
the very headquarters of Swiss Catholicism. 
We drive into a neat little town of 5,000 in. 
habitants, clustered at the footstool of the 


read great church, and are received into an excel- 
Wha ent hotel, not inferior to those in the great 


cities. The proprietor, evidently a devout 
Catholic himself, takes us for pilgrims, per- 
haps, for he immediately proceeds to give us 
information in regard to the religious Services 
about to be performed in the church. Vast 
numbers of devotees resort to this abbey to 
celebrate the high festivals, but to day is quite 

' an ordinary day, and we do not expect to see 
any except the people of the town at their 
mid day devotions. But quite a number of 
pilgrims are present with wallet and staff, 
and they are kneeling at the different shrines 
and altars around the church. 

Poor people they are, hard workers and 
burden bearers, no doubt, but they are de- 
cently clad, and have contented, cheerful 
faces, and I would not on any account have 
disturbed the peace they felt in bringing their 
sorrows and burdens here. It is said that 
many of.the pilgrims are paid for their ser- 
vices by the rich, who thus perform what they 
believe to be an act of devotion by deputy. 

We are astonished at the elegance of the 
church and the rich decorations. The pres- 
ent building was re erected 1704-19 in the 
Italian style, after its destruction by fire for 
the sixth or seventh time, and is 480 feet long 
and 416 feet deep, enclosing four gardens or 
courts. It stands on an eminence, which is 
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approached by an inclined plane, with a few 
steps in front, and by arcades on the right 
and left, which form a semicircle. Over the 
arcades is a terrace with a substantial wall, 
on which are placed many statues commem- 
orative of the benefactors of the Abbey. Two 
German Emperors, Otto I and Henry II, 
both fierce, broad-headed warriors, stend 
guard above the arcades, just in front of the 
entrance to the church. It is in the midst of 
a mountain plateau of great fertility, bor- 
dered by lofty heights, and the situation is 
strikingly grand. 

In the large, open space between the Abbey 
and the town is a black marble fountain, with 
fourteen jets continually flowing, surmounted 
by an image of the Virgin. The people be- 
lieve that the Christ Himself once partook 
of water from one of the jets, and consequent- 
ly ascribe special sanctity to the fountain. 
Pilgrims drink from all the jets in succession, 
in order to be sure to follow the Divine ex- 
ample. It is to be hoped that they are as 


carefully instructed to follow the blessed ex- 


ample of the founder of Christianity in more 
important matters. ‘ 

In the year 1861, the Benedictines of Ein- 
siedeln celebrated, with all possible magnifi- 
cence, the thousandth anniversary ot the 
founding of the Abbey, and of the death of 
their patron saint, Meinrad, Count of Sulgen 
on the Danube. 

We learn, that in the far off days of Char- 
lemagne, in the year 797, A. D., Meinrad, a 
descendant of the ancient family of the 
Countsof Hohenzollern, was born. He was 
educated in a Benedictine Abbey, where he 
greatly distinguished himself by his pro- 
ficiency, soon — more learned than 
his masters. After finishing his studies, 
Meinrad entered upon a religious life, and 
became a professor in a Benedictine seminary. 
But after a few years he imagined himself 
drawn to a life perfectly solitary, and obtain- 
ing the consent of his superiors, he built him- 
self a hermitage in the solitudes of Mount 
Etzel. He could not long enjoy this refuge. 
however, for the fame of his sanctity had 
gone forth, and multitudes came to take coun- 
sel of the reputed saint. After seven years 
at Mount Etzel, Meinrad resolved to abandon 
his hermitage and enter into the vast forest, 
situated beyond. Says the chronicle: “ Where 
thou seest to-day Einsiedeln, with its splen- 
did church, its cloisters of vast proportions, 
and a population active and industrious in- 
habiting the smiling hamlet, would have been 
found a thousand years ago only an impene- 
trable forest. Bears and wolves had here 
their dens, the eagles and vultures had here 
their eyries. No human being inhabited this 
savage solitude. It was called the dark forest.” 
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This place promised the pious hermit a 
more profound retreat, and it is said that the 
silvery fountain, which gushed pure and 
limpid from the hills, influenced his choice. 
It seemed to him the symbol of the abundant 
grace with which his soul was to be enriched 
in the wilderness, and he built his cell close 
by the perennial spring. But to this solitude 
devotees soon penetrated, and in exchange 
for the spiritual benefits they imagined they 
received from Meiurad, they insisted on be- 
stowing temporal goods. They built him a 
spacious hermitage under the shadow of the 
majestic pines, and the Abbess Hildegarde of 
Zurich built him a chapel and presented him 
with a statue of the Virgin, which is yet pre- 
served in the church at Einsiedeln. It is 
not strange that in this dark age robbers, as 
well as devotees, were attracted to the moun- 
tain solitude, where these valuable gifts were 
known to be collected ; and we read that in 
361, after Meinrad had lived twenty-four 
years in the desert, he was murdered. After 
his death his reputation increased rapidly, 
and a Benedictine Abbey was founded on the 
spot where his cell had stood, and it is yet 
believed by these simple people that Christ 
and the angels performed the ceremony of 
its consecration. Pope Leo XIII confirmed 
the miracle, and accorded plenary indulgence 
to all who should perform the pilgrimage to 
the shrine of “Our Lady of the Hermits,” 
as the miraculous statue was denominated. 
The crowds of worshippers brought great 
wealth to the Abbey, which soon became one 
of the richest in Switzerland, and the Bm- 
a“; Rudolph of Hapsburg created its Ab- 

ot, Prince of the Empire, in 1274. This 
dignitary lived in great magnificence, exer- 
cising authority over au extensive district, 
and to this day Einsiedeln is the most con- 
siderable Abbey in Switzerland, and in the 
Roman Catholic cantons the abbot is still 
styled “ Prince of Einsiedeln,” and invested 
with considerable power. In the church is 
exhibited a record of all the princes and ab- 
bots of Einsiedeln from 950 to 1846. The 
present Abbot, “ Pere Henry,” as he is called, 
is a fine intellectual looking man, somewhat 
resembling the French statesman Thiers, but 
more stately. ‘The second day of our visit 
was the féte day of the patron saint of the 
Abbot, and we witnessed the celebration of a 
solemn high-mass, and saw the Abbot upon 
his throne of state. The ritual of the old 
faith, accompanied with wonderful harmonies 
in this grand temple among the hills, rich 
with the gifts of many princes, had a strange 
fascination about it, and we cease to wonder 
at the rapturous devotion of the kneeling 
pilgrims all around us, who evidently feel 
that they have brought all their sins and sor- 


rows to lay them at the foot of the cross, 
They have brought boxes and bags of little 
charms and trinkets, and when the service is 
over, they draw near to one of the altar 
screens, where a priest murmurs a ceremonial 
incantation, and then dips a mop in a basin 
of water and sprinkles the mass of people, 
with their rosaries, crosses and little books of 
devotion with it. Then he nods a fatherly 
adieu and departs, and the devotees disperse, 
evidently feeling that they have received a 
blessing of value inestimable. Some sit down 
to rest before departing, and my friend seats 
herself beside an aged pilgrim, and asks her 
if she has come very far. “ About seventeen 
hours,” she answered, cheerfully. To the 
sympathizing remark that she is old to walk 
so far, she nods her head pleasantly, and 
smilingly promises, ‘‘I will pray for you.” 
The Abbey numbers at present sixty priests 
and twenty brothers of the Benedictine order, 
with a corresponding number of lay brethren 
for the management Of the property. A 
seminary, a good library of 26,000 volumes, 
and a lyceum, are connected with the Abbey. 
It is stated that the Reformer Zwingli was 
parish priest at Einsiedeln from 1515 to 1519, 
and that the effect of his stirring eloquence 
was such, that in 1517, on the anniversary 
festival, the monks left their cells, and the 
Abbey was for a considerable time deserted. 
When the French invaded this country i 
1798, they seized the richest of the treasur 
which had accumulated at Einsiedeln, and™ 
took them te Paris. The sacred image is 
near the entrance, and in front of the shrine, 
and arranged all over the wall in the front part 
of the church are certificates, pictures and 
various rude offerings from those who are 
reputed to have been benefited in a physical 
sense by its miraculous power. The statue 
itself is of black marble, and astonishingly 
ugly. It is small, not more than one-third 
life size, and both the Mother and Child are 
richly attired and adorned with crowns of 
gold and precious stones. The image is 
copied in many ways, and little medals, 
brooches and charms can be purchased in the 
boothes below, and duly blessed by the priest, 
when these simple people believe they havea 
household god who can guard them from in- 
jury, cure their diseases, and be their defence 












































































‘in a spiritual sense. We made many inquiries 


in regard to the color of the image, and re 
ceived various replies—from the unlearned— 
all equally incretible. The most rational 
explanation 1 heard, was that it was made 
black in accordance with these words from 
the Song of Solomon (chap. i, verse 5), “I 
am black, but comely, O ye daughters of 
Jerusalem! as the tents of Kedar, as the cur- 
tains of Solomon.” 
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Lamina, a tributary of the Rhine. We wish 
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We leave this curious place with feelings 
of amazement that in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century such superstition should 
exist in any part of the Christian world, and 
especially that it should flourish among these 

Jorious mountains and in this ethereal air. 
One remembers the words of the royal 
psilmist descriptive of the objects of ador- 
ation to which darkened minds offered wor- 
ship in his day: “The idols of the heathen 
are silver and gold, the work of man’s hands. 
They have mouths, but ‘hey speak not; eyes 
have they, but they see not; they have ears, 
but they hear not; neither is there any 
breath in their mouths. They that make 
them are like unto them; so isevery one that 
trusteth in them.” 

A rapid ride down the mountain road in 
early morning brings us to the town of 
Richterswyl, where we meet the steamer from 
Zurich, which bears us swiftly to Rapper 
schwyl, on the northern side of the lake. 
Then we take the railway train to Ragatz, 
and I shall not attempt to describe the ex- 
ceeding beauty of the rapidly unfolding pan- 
orama of rugged and snow-capped mountains 
mingling with the cloud-land; of wooded 
and grassy slopes, of soft vales and sparkling 
rivers and Jakes, which make our ride a con- 
tinual delight. Ragatz is a little village, 
situated on a rodring mountain stream, the 

























visit the gorge of Pfiiffers, and we drive 
up an excellent road between sombre, pre- 
cipitous limestone rocks five hutidred to eight 
hundred feet high, to Bad Pfiffers, two and 
a half miles distant. The impetuous Tam- 
ina roars and rushes far below us and the 
steep rocks from above, but the road seems 
safe as possible, especially as our steed is 
sober-minded and reliable. But very nervous 
persons would prefer to walk this mod- 
erate distance, rather than ride to the bath 
establishment. It is a substantial building, 
one hundred and seventy years old, con- 
structed between walls of rock six hundred 
feet high, to which, in the height of summer, 
the sun only penetrates from 10 to 4 o’clock. 
We purchase tickets here, and agg passed 
on through the house to the hot spring, 
a quarter of a mile beyond. A wooden 
gallery is constructed through a gloomy 
gorge from twenty to forty feet wide, 
through which the Tamina roars and dashes 
thirty or forty feet below. We pass without 
fear under the black, dripping walls, for we 
know that our pathway lies upon solid rock 
or upon firm masonry, and soon reach the end 


of the passage, where a low, wooden door 
admits the traveller bent on penetrating all 
mysteries, to a vaulted chamber ninety feet 
long, where the hot spring (100° Fahrenheit) 
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gushes forth. It is a terribly hot, steaming 
place, and one retreats with all possible haste 
into the open air. The water is perfectly clear, 
tasteless and without odor, but is said to have 
important medicinal qualities. From Ragatz 
we proceed to Coire by rail the same evening, 
and from this point the diligence is the only 
conveyance to our proposed resting place in 
the Engadine valley. 

Before passing onward we paused to ¢x- 
amine, hastily, the ancient episcopal Cathe- 
dral of St. Lucias. The iconoclasts of the 
sixteenth century have not destroyed the cu- 
rious and interesting remains of ancient days 
in this antique church. Some original man- 
uscripts of Charlemagne, written by Alcuin, 
are shown, bearing the veritable seal of the 
great monarch; a bishop’s crosier of ivory 
belonging to the same age, so heavy that [ 
could scarcely lift it; and a bishop’s sword, 
which only a giant could have wielded. 
Some portions of this building belonged to 
the eighth century, and some of the adorn- 
ments to the fifth century. 

But we hasten onward. A few hours’ 
dil'gence ride from Coire, brings us to Thusis, 
whence we take a carriage drive through the 
Via Mala, a fearful mountain gorge, with 
perpendicular limestone walls 1,500 feet in 
height. Here, again, my greatest wonder is, 
not that the elastic vapors within the rocky 
crust of the earth should have rent the firm 
rocks asunder, nor that the roaring, rushing 
river should have slowly channelled out this 
deep bed, but that human hands should have 
hewed this roadway in the steep, fearful rock, 
and made it as safe and as pleasant as if it 
lay over the level plain. About a mile and 
a half from Thusis we pass through a tunnel 
two hundred feet in length, and immediately 
beyond, through an open gallery over which 
the rocks project. The road crosses the river 
three times at short intervals, and upon the 
middle bridge we alight from the carriage to 
look down into the roaring Rhine, three hun- 
dred feet below. lark browed Italian women 
stand ready with great stones, which they 
drop into the torrent to show how sharp is 
the resistance which the tumultuous waters 
give to the rock obeying the impulse of grav- 
ity. A fierce, explosive sound like the report 
of a gun surprised us, from the abyss, as the 
rock sank in the river. The Rhine here 
winds through a ravine so narrow that the 
precipices above almost meet, and we are told 
that, although the bridge is now so high 
above the stream, in the Eighth month, 1834, 
the river rose to within a few feet of the arch. 
Here we turned backward, for our purpose 
is not now to pass to the Italian lake region 
to which this road leads. We return to Thu- 
sis, anda pleasant evening ride takes us for 
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the night to Tiefenkasten, where, on the mor- 
row, we take the diligence to St. Maritz, 
through the Julier pass. The regular coach 
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in it. Weare in the Engadine, and we are 
making acquaintance with the head waters 
of the Danube, and we are in the midst of 


is full, and a’supplementary open carriage | lofty peaks with suow fields and glaciers, 


with four fresh horses is prepared for the four 
ladies who cannot find room in the crowded 
diligence, and we are the most fortunate of 
all the travellers. In the bright, warm morn- 
ing, we mount rapidly along the precipitous 
brink of the Stein, to a wide and populous 
green valley, about six miles in length. Again 
we ascend through a defile with beautiful cas- 
cades, and attain another terrace of soft mea 
dow lands, beyond which we enter a magnifi- 
cent gorge which leads us to the pretty vil- 
lage of Molins, where our caravan halts for 
dinner. 

We have now attained a height of 4,500 
feet, and the snow-capped mountains seem 
very near; but the road still ascends, and 
wilder and bleaker grows the scene, till we 
turn to the east, and commence our winding 
ascent of the bleak stony slopes of the Julier. 
Most of the travellers descend from the 
coaches, and take the more direct footpath, 
and, walking leisurely along, reach the sum- 
mit of the pass before the diligence. It is 
cold and bleak, the elevation being 7,040 
feet, and all available wraps are needed, and 
we feel the change from the sultry weather 
of the valley we quitted a few hours ago. But 
even on these lofty and rugged heights are 
green pastures, and large flocks of sheep and 
of goats are grazing contentedly upon. then. 
It is said that 40,000 sheep are brought from 
the plains below to graze on these lofty pas- 
tures every summer. The summit of the pass 
is marked by two round pillars of mica-slate, 
supposed to be of Roman origin of the time 
of Augustus. 

Here we take leave of the Rhine and her 
tributaries, which have discoursed such elo- 
quent things to us in all our wanderings, so 
far, in Switzerland, and make acquaintance, 
in our descent, with a brook, which is hurry- 
ing to join the Inn in the Engadine valley. 

A heavy shower shuts us out from any ex- 
tensive observation, but we sce that our way 
lies between continuous lofty precipices. In 
less than an hour we have accomplished the 
descent, the shower has spent its force, and a 
rainbow arch of singular intensity illuminates 
the glorious snow and ice fields of Bernini, 
which lie before us. 

The little town of Silvaplana, the destination 
of several of our fellow-travellers, is situated 
here on a little lake, which reflects one of the 
most enchanting landscapes conceivable. Here 
are gushing cascades, snow-capped mountains, 
flowery meadows, rapid waters and a tranquil 
lake; and here is an atmosphere so cool and 
pure that even a misanthrop2 must be joyous 


among the most magnificent and extensive 
in Switzerland. St. Moritz, where we have 
intended to rest, lies five miles further on, 
and is soon reached. We descend from the 
coach with high hopes of a pleasant rest in 
this poetic land, of days and weeks of tran- 
quil botanizing, of reading and of taking 
friendly counsel with travellers of like tastes 
with ourselves. But the fame of the Enga- 
dine, with its healing waters, its mountain 
glories and its refreshing coolness, has gone 
abroad in the earth, and no room remains in 
this town of hotels and pensions for us, Three 
hours we seek fruitlessly for a resting-place, 
and then follow the advice of a friendly hotel 
clerk, and take a carriage to a little village 
further on, where he tells us there is yet room, 
and where we shall find good cheer. It is 
now dark night, but we go in simple faith, 
seeing nothing, but believing all things. We 
are to go to Celerina, and we are to find quar- 
ters at Pension Ronzi, so we are told. Ar- 
rived, at length, in the darkness, our driver 
calls long and loud, and knocks valiantly at 
the portal, for the inmates are asleep. The 
door, at length, opens cautiously, and to our 
anxious inquiries if they can receive us, we 
receive a glad assent. Our weary search is 


over. Here are neat rooms, good beds, kindly, ‘ 


. Th 
its 


intelligent people ; and in sleep all the excite- 
ment and fatigue of travel, and all the inex- 
pressible wudliies of home hunting are hap- 
pily forgotten. ; 
In the morning, we find our location is 
quite fortunate, with splendid scenery all 
around, and with the merry, rapid river softly 
flowing through the green meadow at our feet. 
It isa pleasant place, in which to take a 
Sabbath rest, and within easy walking dis- 
tance of St. Moritz, of Samaden and of Pon- 
tresina, and near also to the glaciers on yonder 
mountain heights. During the day, all the 
remaining rooms of the Peusion Ronzi are 
taken by a pleasant company of ten Ameri- 
cans from Bangor, Maine, ant we find our- 
selves among congenial fellow-countrymen in 
this lofty land. My first use of this quiet 
leisure is to write a letter to the Friends’ In- 
telligencer, in which to all who read it I send 
greeting. S. R. 
Seventh month, 21st, 1874. 
Tue spirit of research and inquiry, in prac- 
tical and useful directions, and even in those 
fields which are considered purely intellectual, 
should never be abandoned. The old proverb 
is as true as it is trite—“ It is never too late 
to learn.” 
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) are i SILENCE. 
aters BY PROF. UPHAM." 
st of ; 
When, smitten, thou dost feel the rod, 
—— Be still, and leave thy cause with God ; 
sive And silence to thy soul shali teach 
have Far more than comes from outward speech. 
o. When secret arts and open foe 
, the Conspire thy peace to overthrow, 
st in In silence, learn the hidden power 
Tan- Which saves thee in that bitter hour. | 
king Doth not thy Father take thy part? 
astes Déth He not know thy bleeding heart ? 
nga- And when it seems that thou wilt fall, 
tain Doth He not feel it? bear it all? 
oe Make-no reply, but let thy mind 
Ss In In silent faith the triumph find 
hree Which comes from injurié forgiven, \ 
ace, And trust in God, and strength in Heaven. and pupils. 
otel —_— 
lage THE CROOKED-NECKED GOURD. 
te BY SIDNEY DYER. 

1 
sth, The rich and the noble may spurn aught but gold, 
Ww : And drink, for their pleasure, the choicest of 

e wine ; 
uar- Or else, for a goblet their dainties to hold, 
Ar- May seek for the ore of Potosi’s rich mine; 
iver But ne’er to my lips will aught taste half so sweet, 

at From golden or silver or crystal, when poured, 
y As the cool, sparkling drops which my thirsty lips 
Th g P y y tip 

e meet, 
our Just dipped from the spring with the crooked- 
we necked gourd. 
1 is 
lly, 


~. The banqueting-hall may its riches display, 
wor And thousands attract to its pleasures again ; 
{ 








‘ite- ts visions of lightness will soon pass away, 
1ex- ( And naught but a sense of deception remain ; 
ap- But the innocent joys which the heffrt often felt, 
With memory’s bright pictures are carefully 
, stored ; 
1 18 And oft we revert to the time when we knelt, 
all And dipped the cool draught with the crooked- 
ftly necked gourd. 
eet. The silver and gold may be pure to the lips, 
ea No taint to the bright, flowing liquid impart ; 
dis- While the emblem of truth from the beaker one 
‘on- sips, 
der A stain of pollution is left on the heart ; 
th But hung by a string to the moss-covered wall, 
6 A truth and a pleasure ’twill always afford ; 
are Be bumble, be useful, to one and to all, 
eri- Is the lesson we learn from the crooked-necked 
ur- gourd. ° 
7 titi 
i For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
- WESTERN FIRST DAY SCHOOL UNION. 
mal The Western First-day School Union met 
, at London Grove on Seventh-day the 25th 
: of Seventh month last. Quite a large number 
were in attendance; a beautiful feature bein 
& most interesting collection of children. To 
jae see so many happy and smiling young faces 
a in a Friends’ meeting house, is certainly an 
— event to be remembered. We may hope that 
“a the good seed that is being sown by many 


devoted and loving hearts, operating in the 
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various First day schools among us, will 
grow and bear good fruits. 

Written reports were received from eight 
schools, and verbal reports from two others 
within the Quarterly Meeting limits. When 
it is remembered that the main object of the 
First-day School Union is to encourage the 
formation of schools where there are none, as 
well as to strengthen the weaker, it is to be 
regretted that a single school should remain 
out of the influence of the Union. 

It was observed at the meeting that while 
the older and stronger schools could get along 
without the Union, the new and the weaker 
schools could be benefitted in many ways, not 
the least of which is the opportunity afforded 
for the social mingling of officers, teachers 
It is claimed that all may be 
benefited, and that the older and stronger 
schouls may get many hints from the weaker. 

There is no reason why some of the zeal 
shown in the First-day school may not be 
manifested in the meeting for worship pre- 
ceding, or, after the school, and we, as a 
denomination of people, having faith in our 
convictions, become more aggressive in pro- 
claiming these convictions or in publishing to 
the world the testimonies of truth as held by 
us, whether they be o/d or new, remembering 
the injunction, ‘‘ Let your light so shine be- 
fore men that they may see your good works 
and glorify your Father which is in Heaven.” 

The reading of the reports brought out 
many suggestions from Friends, amongst 
whom were some from Philadelphia and New 
Jersey, for whose company and labors, we 
offer our, warmest acknowledgments. 

‘A recess of two hours, at noon, with an 
opportunity to inspect the baskets of pro- 
visions on the ground, prepared us for the 
afternoon services, which commenced about 
two o'clock. Some class exercises were 
heard, which, with reading and declamation 
by some of the little children present, closed 
one of the largest and most successful meet- 
ings we have had. It is thought, however, 
that one feature might be dispensed with in 
future, long readings or declamations by 
children, some of whom have voices so weak, 
that scarcely a tenth of the audience can 
understand what is said. A proposition fur 
the appointment of a committee to regulate 
in some degree, such exercises for our next 
meeting was made, but one Friend preferred 
the present plan, or rather no plan, and it 
was left over. If at the next meeting to be 
held at New West-Grove, the first Seventh- 
day of the Tenth month next, the teachers 
who will be present, will be careful to have 
no exercises that cannot be heard by all, it 
will add much to the interest of the occasion. 
If there are any schools that still decline 
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meeting with, or being identified with the 
Union, we hope they will send a statement 
showing the number of pupils, with the 
average attendance, the number of. books in 
the library, and the number that has been 
taken out; this will give all an oppportunity 
of knowing the extent of the First-day school 
work in this part of the vineyard. The 
attendance of our religious meetings where 
there is a lively First-day school, has been 
very much increased. The appearance of 
children at these meetings in considerable 
numbers, where formerly there were few, and 
the attendance of many of our neighbors not 
in membership with us, indicate that by 
means of the First-day school, Friend’s meet- 
ings instead of declining, will become as active 
and useful as in years past. T. F.S. 


INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF MATTER. 
We can alter the combinations and form 
of matter, but we can in no way destroy it; 
and though we may avail ourselves of its 
properties, in order to obtain an enormotis 
force to do our bidding, and so make our- 
selves independent of wind and tide, and 
even anticipate the flight of time, we can 
create no new property. “One of the most 
obvious cases,” says Sir J. Herschell, “ of ap- 
parent destruction is, when anything is ground 
to dust and scattered to the winds. But it is 
one thing to grind a fabric to powder, and 
another to annihilate its materials; scattered 
as they may be, they must fall somewhere, 
and continue, if only as ingredients of the 
soil, to perform their humble but useful part 
in the economy of nature. The destructién 
produced by fire is more striking. In many 
cases, as in the burning of a piece of charcoal 
or a taper, there is no smoke—uothing visibly 
dissipated and carried away; the burning 
body wastes and disappears, while nothing 
seems to be produced but warmth and light, 
which we are not in the habit of considering 
as substances; and when all has disappeared, 
except, perhaps, some trifling ashes, we natu- 
rally enough suppose it is gone, lost, destroyed. 
But when the question is examined more ex- 
actly, we detect, in the invisible stream of 
heated air which ascends from the glowing 
coal or flaming wax, the whole ponderable 
matter, only united in a new combination 
with the air, and dissolved in it. Yet, so far 
from being thereby destroyed, it is only be- 
come again what it was before it existed in 
the form of charcoal or wax—an active agent 
in the business of the world, and a main sup. 
port of vegetable and animal life.”’ 
NOTICES. 
PuiLaDeppuia First-pay Scnoot Union will meet 
at the West Philadelphia Mee:ing-house, on Sixth- 


day evening, Ninth month 11th, 1874, at 73 o’clock, 
P.M. BenJ. HALLOWELL, JR., Clerk. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Concorp First-pay Scuoo. Union holds its next 
meeting at Goshen, on Seventh-day, Ninth month 
12th, 1874, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

Morpecal T. BarrraM, 
MaTILDA GARRIGUES, 


\ Clerks. 


ITEMS. 

Tur sewers of Paris deserve to rank among the 
wonders of the world. They are traversed through 
a great portion of their extent by railways, and 
are as free from unpleasant odor as the streets above 
them. Passage through the remaining portion is 
effected by means of boats. Along these magnif- 
icent sewers are carried the wires of the telegraph, 
as well as the pneumatic tubes for the transmission 
of packages by atmospheric pressure. The stream 
of water passing through the main sewer is so swift 
that not a bit of anything is seen floating along. 
They are kept free from any large amount of sewage 
deposit by means of peculiarly-constructed barges, 
each of which does the work of a hundred men,. 


_| The smaller ones are kept clean by hand, six hun 


dred and thirty men being employed for the pur- 
pose, whose tenure of life, after they enter the sew: 
ers, rarely exceeds fifteen years. It is by such a 
perfect system of sewage that Paris has earned the 
enviable title of being the cleanest city in the 
world. All the solid matter is utilized and made to 
pay a revenue to the city largely exceeding the in. 
terest on the original cost of the sewers.—Sunday 
Dispatch. 

Tue number of bodies of victims of the disaster 
to the steamer Pat Rogers, thus far recovered, is 
forty-five, making the loss of life more than double 
that at first reported. 


Tue following are some of the rules which apply 
to the remailing of mail matter under the new pos- 
tal law: Letters with request to return written or 
printed thereon are to be returned witaout addi- 
tional postage. When a subscriber to a newspaper 
changes bis resMlence, and desires his paper for- 
warded to his new office, transient rates of postage, 
one cent for each two ounces or faction thereof, 
must be charged on each copy as received. Ifa 
party receives a paper from the offi-e of publication 
and remails it, he must pay postage on it at the 
rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof. Pamphlets and books cannot be returned 
at the request of the writer without prepayment of 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof. Letters once taken from the 
postoffice by the proper parties cannot be for- 
warded without again being prepaid. This applies 
also to return request letters once taken out of a 
postoffice Letters addressed to a person not found 
at the office addressed, may be forwarded without 
additional charge. . 


A new lawin reference to truant children is 
about to go into effect in New York city. It is de- 
signed to clear the streets of the young vagrants 
who, growing up without care, furnish many re- 
cruits to the criminal classes. The law gives the 
Board of Education authority over all children be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen years who 
are found wandering about the streets and public 
places during school hours, having no lawful oceu- 
pation or business, and growing up in ignorance. 
These children the Board may order to be taught 
in the schools like ordinary pupils, or they may be 
instructed in useful trades, or they may be put in 
confinement and educated there. The agency of 
the police force is availed of for the enforcement of 
this new law.—Dublic Ledger. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


CONCORDVILLE, 
DELAWARE CUUNTY, PENN. 


P FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
This Institution, which hasa beautiful and healthy 


location in Chester Co., Pa., will commence its next 
session Ninth mo. 28th, 1874. Instruction thorough 


Is situated on the Phila. & Baltimore Central R.R., 20| and practical. Lectures every week. Terms, $85 


miles west of Philadelphia. Bothsexes are admitted. 


per session, of twenty weeks. For circulars and 


It is under the care of a Board of Trustees, members | fy} particulars, address the principal, 


of the Society of Friends. To our present corps of 
Teachers we have added two others, ripe in Scholar- 
ship and experience. The English branches, the 
Classics and the Sciences will be thoroughly taught. 
No efforts will be spared to give students a careful 


RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


training. The Buildings have superior modern| Combining suitable physicai industries, with a full, 
arrangements. Small children will be provided | or partial College Course of instruction. For par- 


with the comforts of a home. 
Fall and Winter session will commence 9mo. 
(September) 14. For Circular address, 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 


4m. Principal. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, 
DELAWARE COUNTY, PENN. 


This Institution, under the care of Friends, and 
open to students of either sex, is situated om the 





ticulars send for Catalogues. 


A. WRIGHT, Pres. 
7th mo. 11, 1874 Springboro, Warren Co., 0. 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 

A Boarding School for both sexes, under the 
care of the Society of Friends. Fall term ($95.00,) 
begins 9th-mo. 7th. Address, 

S. C. COLLINS, Principal, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 


West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles | Will re-open Ninth month 21st, 1874. For circular 


from Philadelphia. Full courses of study are pro- 
vided in both the Classical and Scientific Depart- 
ments, for completing either of which the usual 
degrees are conferred. There is also connected 
with the College a Preparatory School. Applicants 
of any age are admitted either to the College or the 
Preparatory School who bring testimonials of good 
character from their last teachers, and pass the re- 


. quired preliminary examinations. The examinations 


admission to the College or the Preparatory 
chool will be held on Third, Fourth and Fifth days, 
the lst, 2dand 3d of Ninth-month (September,) 1874. 
To secure places, the accomodation being limited, 
applications should be made as early as possible, 


either personally or by letter, to the President. For 


Catalogue and further particulars address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 


BOARDING SCHOOL, 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Terms very Reasonable. 


SPHCIAL PROVISION AND CARE FOR LITTLE BOYS 


PROF. J. M. HABEL, Pa. D. 
History, Modern Languages, Physiology and Astronomy, 
DR. C. 8S. GAUNTT. 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 
CHARLES F. COSTEN, 

Penmanship and English Branches. 

8. C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Parncrpat, 
Bt Instructor in Language, Mathematics and English. 


THE TAYLOR ACADEMY, 


(Formerly Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, ) 
WILMINGTON, Del., 


A BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Will re-open Ninth month 7th, 1874. 


For Circulars and further information, address 
an. J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 





apply to MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, Moores- 
town, Burlington Co, N. J. 
7 mo. 7th, 1874. 


RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 
afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 
modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 
Co., Pa. Inquire for circular of 
EVAN T. SWAYNE ’ 
SALLIE W. SWAYNE. } Principals. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A female Teacher wanted fora new school, about 
tae established at Easton, Maryland. She must be 
a membef of the Society of Friends’ and fully quali- 
fied to impart a good English education, and one 
who has had experience in Teaching, (in Friends’ 
School prefered.) Application to be made in person 
or by letter to, JOHN SAUNDERS, 

tfn. 34 N. Fourth St., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
S. E. COR. FOURTH & GREEN STS. 


Will open for the fall and winter terms on the first 
Second-day ofthe Ninth month. For terms or admis- 
sion, apply at the School, or to Samuel Gillingham, 
616 Poplar Street; Anna K. Parry, 612 Spring Garden 
Street; John A. Wright, 735 Green Street; Julia Ann 
Cook, 1326 Franklin Street, or to Eli Dillin, 1218 
Green Street. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 
. CHESTER, PA. 
The Fourteeuth year of this school for both sexes, 
will open on August 31st. The whole expense is 
$210 per year. For Circulars, addess 


GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 





A DAY, GUARANTEED 

using oor WEYL AUGER AND 

: DRILL. in good territory. HIGHEST 
TESTIMONIALS FROM GOVERNORS 


OF IOWA, ARKANSAS AND DAKOTA. 
Catalogues free. W. GILES, St he 
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Heath House, 


SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN, 


MORRIS CoO., N. J. 


This favorite Mountain resort, now made so easy 
of access to Philadelphia, by the admirable arrange- 
ments of the North Penn R. R., only four hours from 
this city, wili remain open until October Ist. 


rz J. WARREN COLEMAN. 





THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
Works, Camden, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICH CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 








29p 823 33 North Second St.. Philada. 
8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, - 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREBT, 
sane preston 
Always on hand a large variety of Paper ra 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 


Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 


Joux H. Rovsrss. Revsew M. Roszars 


J.H.ROBERTS & BRO.) 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 





PHILADELPHIA, 
Consignments solicited. Shipping orders promptly filled. 
ro 


P.¥. ROBERTS, Alexandris, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, ¥. J. 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. 


FOR SALE. 


My Farm of 105 acres in Loudon County, Va. 
ene mile south of Purcellville, on the Washington 
and Qbio Railroad. There is a good brick House, 
briek Barn, and other buildings ; good Apple, Peach, 
and Pear Orchards, a quantity of small fruits, ete. ; 
good springs and running water. 
Reference to— 

Richardson & Janney, Philadelphia. 

D. W. Taylor, Wilmington, Del. 

E. W. Taylor, - ee 

Wm. P. Tayler, = . 


BERNARD TAYLOR, 


Lincoln P. 0O., 
Loudon County, Va. 
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New Type—Skilled Workmen 





ATAVITAY &* LdWOdd 





Corner of Library Street. 














CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Su ccessors to B. A. Wildéman,) 











905 Manger Srreet, PHinapELPHia, 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack 

ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 

Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 

0, & 


Queteupse HOUSE, 

ayn) ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
This new house, located within one hundred yards 

of the Ocean, and furnished in a superior manner 

with new furniture, will be opened for visitors about 

Sixth mo. 20th, 1874. For terms, etc., address 


EDWIN ROBERTS, Proprietor, 
Moorestown, N. J. 
Or ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. after Sizth mo. 1st. 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOARDING. 


Vacancies for three Boys at 1507 Race Street, 
opposite the Friends’ Central School, also one room 
for a married couple. 3t. 


LosT 


At or near the Valley Meeting House,on the day 
of “Phila’da Quarterly Meeting, Three Manuscript 
European Letters. The finder will be suitably rewa 
ed by leaving the same at 


Ge FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER OFFICE, 
: ? 706 Arch Street. 
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